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Receiving an “emergency” call, Technical Ser- _ Racing to helicopter, para-medics carry gear they'll need Checking his chute, Prescott waits for jump signa 
geant Lionel Yaw and Airman First Class for mission. Yaw and Prescott, who are on round- In waterproof medical kit that he carries for res 
Argyle Prescott put on jump equipment. — the-clock call, have each made about 100 jumps. cue are bandages, drugs, tape, syringes and sutures 


These Medics Jump to Save a Life 


There are 150 para-medics in the U. S. Air 
Force—men who are trained to “jump any 
time, anywhere, so that others may live.” Al 
though para-medics are not doctors, they are 
prepared to jump into the most rugged and re- 
mote regions to bring medical assistance to 
airmen who survive plane crashes. Para-medics 
start their training at the jump school at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, then move to Florida. where 
they receive basic instruction in medicine and 
first aid, and learn survival measures—for ex 
ample, they jump into the Everglades with 
food for one meal. Next follows a course In 
coastal survival, during which the students 
make a forced march of 60 miles. Finally, they 
learn how to handle litter patients in rough 
terrain and in arctic weather. For this training 
phase they go to a camp in the mountains near 
McCall, Idaho. Throughout their training, the 
men are judged not only for their physical 
strength, but also for their ability to get along 
with other trainees under varying conditions 
of danger and hardship. (Para-medics work as 
two-man teams, and each man depends on the 
other’s skill and adaptability.) Pictured here 
is a typical practice mission—a jump into 
Lake Worth, Texas—for two para-medics who 
are assigned to Carswell Air Force Base at 
Fort Worth. The team makes at least one jump 


a week, just to keep ready for an emergency. 
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Jumping into space, Prescott takes 
a spread-eagle position, which 
gives him body control and helps 
prevent him from spinning or 
tumbling. The ripcord to open 
his chute is attached to the heli 
copter; he also carries a safety 
chute strapped to his back. (Jump 
equipment, including flight suit, 
helmet and canvas shoes, two 
chutes, medical kit and _ life 
jacket, weighs 250 pounds.) Ser- 
geant Yaw then follows his team 
mate in the rescue attempt. 


Jumper hits the water as close as possible to the 
“victim.” Before he jumps over water, a weighted 
dummy is dropped from the aircraft to indicate 
wind drift; when the medic reaches his patient 
the plane flies low and drops a life raft to him 


In the raft, Prescott administers first aid to rescued airman. (Yaw 
swims over to help his teammate.) When the para-medics are not 
making jumps, they spend their time attending classes to improve 
their medical background and to learn navigation and communication. 











Ship’s lookout standing night watch 
has a lonely vigil, searching the 
darkness for landmarks that will 
determine his position and keep 
him on a safe course. Modern 
vessels do not rely on man’s sight 
alone; they are equipped with 
such devices as compasses, radio 
direction finders, radar and loran. 


Echo board for fog signals 
and radar reflection is a 
permanent structure erected 
to mark a channel obstruc- 
tion. It’s a favorite rest- 
ing place for shore birds. 


Lightships are moored at hazardous places offshore 
where it is impractical to build lighthouses. Here. a 
red-hulled relief vessel has taken station for a regular 
lightship that has been damaged by rough weather 


Road Signs 


Daymarks designating location of 
ship channel are part of the many 
marine traffic directors along our 
waterways. (Thoughtless vandal- 
ism is the biggest problem of the 
Coast Guard in maintaining such 
important equipment. It is un- 
lawful to interfere with any nav- 
igation aid, or to moor to it except 
in cases of absolute necessity.) 





Lens and prisms of lighthouse lamp reflect 
light rays and fuse and magnify them 
into a single powerful beam. This 19th- 
century rotating Fresnel lens unit (like 
many other lenses of the early days, it 
was imported from France) magnifies 
a 300-watt, 120-volt lamp to 16,000 can- 
dlepower for white and 7,000 candle- 
power for red, to create the flashing 
beacon of its lighthouse. (Each light 
in one area of navigation has a differ- 
ent timed pattern of flashing signals.) 


Buoys marking channels come in widely var- 
ied styles. Navigators are guided by each 
buoy’s shape, markings, type of light and fog 
signal. This is a lighted striker bell buoy. 


To the landsman, our nation’s seacoasts, 
rivers and lake shores may seem to be un- 
marked paths. The trained navigator. how- 
ever. finds road signs everywhere along our 
shores to guide him safely on his course. 
day and night, in fair weather, storm or fog. 
The U. S. Coast Guard has established a 


vast system of guideposts to aid navigation 


—each marker speaking to the mariner in 


the sign language of the sea that he under- 
stands. It has built hundreds of lighthouses 
and weather stations; it maintains sturdy 
lightships at danger points; it anchors 
buoys and installs radio beacons, reflectors 
and fog signals as floating guides and shore 
markers. Wherever a navigator may need 
assistance—in a difficult channel, near a 
rocky headland, a shoal, wreck or other 
hazard—there’s a road sign to aid him. 


Lighthouse standing guard at danger point 
(alarm bell hangs at right) typifies mari- 
time safety, not only warning of hazards, but 
aiding mariners to find position at night. 





JAY HEBERT IS A GOOD GOLFER BECAU 
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Playing a downhill lie, Hebert selects a stance that gives him firm foot- Swinging in the rough (Hebert says, “The best golfers find them- 
ing in the grass, then swings with plenty of snap-action in his wrists. selves in this unhappy position”), Jay tries out his iron shots. 





900 Strokes A Day 


Professional golfer Jay Hebert says that 
the secret of his golf success is practice— 
lots of practice. (It would be difficult to 
argue with the man; in 1958, he was among 
the nation’s top money winners, collecting 
almost $35,000.) Jay, who was born in the 
Evangeline country of Louisiana, first be- 
came interested in the game as a boy, while 
working as a caddy at a golf course near his 
home. When he became a professional in 
1949, he soon learned that if he were to com- 
pete with the great golfers, he would have 


to practice long hours. It was then that he 


developed the rigid and strenuous schedule 
that he still follows today. Jay is on the golf 
course six days a week, 50 weeks a year. 
(He played in 41 tournaments in North and 
South America in 1958, in addition to serv- 
ing as club professional at the Mayfair Inn 
Country Club at Sanford, Florida.) Before 
he starts a tournament round, he takes ap- 
proximately 50 practice drives, 150 ap- 
proach shots and 200 putts. Then he plays 
an 18-hole practice round, taking extra 
strokes at trouble spots along the way. 
Hebert says that he follows this practice 
schedule “just to hold on to the ability I 
have now. In order to improve my game, I'd 
have to double the time I spend in practice.” 


Pitching to the pin, Jay perfects his ap- 
proach game. He says: “Here is where 
I make or break my game. A good shot 
means I save strokes on the green, where 
most tournaments are wrapped up.” 


Blasting out of a sand trap, Jay Hebert dem- 
onstrates two “musts” for successful 
execution of the shot: He keeps his 
head down as he hits behind the ball, 
and he follows-through on his swing. 


Dropping the putt means money in the bank 
for the professional golfer. Jay, who 
considers putting the most important 
(and most troublesome) part of his 
game, spends long hours on the green. 





Snake River canyon country is 
along the Oregon-Idaho bor- 
der. where the river has cut 
a great chasm deepest (more 
than 7.000 feet) gorge on the 
continent—between bleak rock 
walls. It is little known, little 
changed. since fur trappers 
and pioneer mountain men 
struggled through it 150 years 
ago. Today, a few lonely 
ranches are tucked among the 
lulds of the mountains, sheep 
graze on the steep slopes, elk 
and deer roam the high forests. 


Florida’s Everglades reach 100 
miles south of Lake Okee- 
chobee to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This trackless labyrinth of 
winding channels, sawgrass 
marshlands, mangrove islets 

parts of which few white 
men have seen (many Semi- 
nole Indians live deep in the 
"Glades)—is the home of ex- 
otic birds; ibis and egret 
are pictured at the right. 


Big Bend region of Texas, 
bordering the Rio Grande, 
is rough country, rich in 
history and legend, yet 
hardly touched by man. 
It’s a land of jagged peaks, 
hidden canyons, cactus-cov- 
ered plains, desert flowers 
and shrubs, a variety of 
forest animals—and many 
dramatic views to be seen. 


Olympic Peninsula in northwestern Washington has unknown high 
country—massive, snow-covered peaks, many never climbed; thou- 
sand-year-old glaciers, never explored; deep forests of giant 
trees, never seen by man—a great place for rugged outdoorsmen. 











THIS IS THE UNKNOWN AMERICA, WHERE THERE ARE 


‘Frontiers to Explore 


No matter what section of the United States you 
live in, not far away there’s a wilderness region 
where you can go vacation-time adventuring. 
Lonely mountain slopes, mysterious swamplands, 
primeval forests, solitary lakes, forbidding can- 
yons—our country still has such primitive areas, 





rich in natural beauty and almost untouched by 
civilization, which offer a challenge to any modern 


explorer who wants to get away from today’s busy 


world. While these regions are penetrated by few 
roads, or none, their approaches are accessible by 
car—and then it’s time to take to trail or water. 


(Continued) 


“FRONTIERS” TO FXPLORE—continued 
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nature without strenuous eflort. 








Our country still has unspoiled wilderness 


areas that offer a challenge to the 


sportsman or nature lover who likes to get 


off the beaten path—yet they are not 


remote, for you can get close to them by car 


Colorado Rockies include some of 
the loftiest peaks in America. 
In this Continental Divide 
country, where winter lingers 
late (this view, high above 
timberline, is in Roosevelt 
National Forest, north of Den- 
ver), can be seen the West 
that used to be, practically 
unchanged since old-time ex- 
plorers followed the Indian 
trails over the high passes. 


Great Dismal Swamp, on the Virginia-North Carolina bor- 
der, long has been a place of brooding beauty, of 
dark, still waters, of superstition and ghost tales. 


Maine woods, in the central and northern sections of the 
state, are deep and unmarked. Among lakes, ponds and 
streams are some of the best trout waters in the nation. 


Northern Minnesota lake region, on the Canadian border, 


is canoe country—a wilderness of forested waterways 











harm School 


“Making ends meet” is a difficult assignment for youngsters learning how 


to tie a necktie. However, the tips for tying that they're receiving from 
instructor 


“Squaring off’ for a dance, with Herb 
Glass calling the steps, the young stu- 
dents begin to show some enthusiasm 
for the day’s lesson. Glass likes to start 
his classes with a “warm-up” 
he says it helps the youngsters to re- 
lax and to shed their natural shyness. 


session; 


“Invitation to the dance” is extended by a somewhat em 
barrassed youngster. After a few lessons, however, he'll 
develop all the self-assurance of a gay young blade. 


Herb Glass will soon enable the boys to become experts. 


Sitting down gracefully is a movement that is guaranteed to add prestige 
to a young lady’s social standing. These students are learning how 


to take a seat without crinkling the starch in their party dresses. 





Youngsters with charm and pleasing manners 
among the younger set in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, were not born that way—they acquired 
their polish in the social graces through class- 


room training and experience. For the past three 
years, boys and girls from 10 to 13 years of age 
have been attending classes sponsored by the 


city’s Recreation Department, to become, in 


their manner of expression, “smooth operators.” 
From 20 to 75 students meet once a week with 
instructor Herb Glass for a two-hour lesson. 
(Classes, scheduled in semesters of six-month 
duration, are set up for beginners and advanced 
students.) Glass, who has been teaching “social 
manners” to teen-age groups for several years. 
instructs the youngsters in basic dance steps and 
shows them how to present and accept invita- 
tions to dances and parties. In addition, he 
teaches boys the duties of an escort and shows 
them how to dress for varied occasions. He sug- 
gests the proper responses that girls should 
make to invitations and helps them improve 
their “small talk” at dinner and at a party. In 
the classroom scenes pictured here, students 


show their progress on the road to social success. 


Qe 


Buffet table has dual role in the success of the charm school. At the 
table, a young man learns the correct way to serve his companion, 
and after school, all the students enjoy eating the classroom “props. 


\ Sw 


Seating a girl at table is one of the most thoughtful courtesies that 
an escort can extend his companion. The young ladies pictured ob 
viously are delighted with the attention that they are receiving. 





\ 


Catching a waiter’s eye is a good trick, even for a veteran diner-out. 
Here, Glass performs as waiter while student signals for his attention. 
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Scale model of Amsterdam warehouse contains every 
detail of original building where fugitives hid 
from Nazis. The attic (on which director Stevens 
rests his hand, above) and a duplicate setting 
of the third floor were built at ground level, to 
permit filming of simultaneous action on these 
two levels. At right, studio workmen check last- 
minute details on first three floors of full-size set. 


Elevator platform raises and lowers movie-makers 
to floor of three-story set where action is in 
progress. Cameraman, riding boom, is focused 


on 


second-floor warehouse office. For other 





scenes he can move up to film the action in 
the Frank family’s living quarters, or move back 


to 





cover simultaneous action on two floors. 
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Eight fugitives in hideaway portray tensions and conflicts that arise from living together in 
close quarters and constant fear of discovery, just as Anne recorded them in her diary. 
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Anne Frank, whose story of family 
life, hope and suspense during 
the German occupation of Hol- 
land both inspired and saddened 
readers all over the world, is 
played by movie newcomer Millie 
Perkins. Here, she is pictured 
making an entry in her diary. 
Among others in the cast are 
Joseph Schildkraut, Ed Wynn, 
Shelley Winters and Gusti Huber. 


On Three Levels 


Movie-makers construct stages in tiers 
to photograph “The Diary of Anne Frank” 


In filming the new movie. The Diary of Anne Frank, for 20th 
Century-Fox, producer-director George Stevens used an un- 
usual stage setting to help achieve the realism that this true 
story required. Since most of the action takes place in a four- 
story warehouse (where the Frank family hid from the Nazis) 
in Amsterdam, Holland, Stevens had studio craftsmen con- 
struct an exact duplicate of the building’s interior in its verti- 
cal relationship—one floor above the other. (The attic, being 
too high for the studio sound stage, had to be set up sepa- 
rately.) Then, instead of moving laterally around the sound 
stage, the usual procedure in filming interior settings, the 
movie-makers were able to ride a giant boom up to 30 feet for 
scenes involving simultaneous action on two or more floors. 














CHEVROLET— 


What could beat one of these beauties 


(unless it’s two of ’em!) 


Fresh-minted models for every taste. All with a remarkable new 
ride, new room, new safety, new handling ease — and Chevy's own 
special brand of economy and reliability. There’s a Chevrolet for 
you — and you'll want it for all its worth. Stop by your dealer's 


and pick it out. 





1— Biscayne Utility Sedan. Chevy’s prices 
start right here—a handy, handsome 2-door 
with 31 cu. ft. of cargo space behind front seat. 


2— Brookwood 2-Door, Chevrolet’s lowest 
priced wagon, is as dutiful as it is beautiful. 
Seats 6, holds up to 92 cu. ft. of cargo. 


3— Impala 1-Door, most elegant family 
sedan in the line, makes you wonder why any- 
one would want a car that costs more. 


4— Fl Camino combines stunning passenger 
car styling with the load space of a pickup. 
Good looks never carried so much weight! 


5—Impala Convertible. Chevy’s got a spe- 
cial formula for carefree top-down fun, 


6— Biscayne 2-Door. This beauty’s the low- 
est pric ed 0-passenger Chevy you can buy! 


7— Nomad 


wagon—finest of Chevrolet’s 5 wonderful 


1-Door, 6-passenger station 


wagons, 


8—Bel Air 4-Door. As luxurious as it 
looks, yet priced just above Chevy’s thriftiest 


sedans. 


9—Brookwood 4-Door. Chevy’s lowest 


priced 1-door wagon seats 6, holds 92 cu. ft. of 


cargo with rear seat down. 


10—Bel Air 2-Door, distinctively styled 
inside and out, carries a price tag just a notch 
above Chevy’s thriftiest 2-door sedan. 


11—Impala Sport Sedan. Here’s a 4- 
door hardtop with the kind of looks and luxury 
you'd expect only on the most expensive 
makes. 


12—Kingswood 4-Door, 9-passenger sta- 
tion wagon, offers rear-facing third seat and 
power-operated rear window at no extra cost. 





13—Impala Sport Coupe. It’s one of 
Chevy’s full series of elegant Impalas for ’59. 
And you won’t find a handsomer hardtop 


anywhere! 

14— Parkwood 4-Door, 6-passenger station 
wagon, distinctively trimmed inside and out, 
priced a shade above the thrifty Brookwoods. 
15—Bel Ai Sport Sedan. It’s Chevy's 
lowest priced hardtop—and it makes beauti- 
ful sense! 


16— Corvette. 


only authentic sports car and treat yourself to 


> wheel of America’s 


the snappiest, h est driving you’ve known. 


17— Biscayne 4-Door, 
sedan in the line, is 
Chevy’s the car that’s wanted for all its worth! 


thriftiest 1-door 


inother big reason 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Turbulent rapids in St. Lawrence River near Cornwall, Ontario, for Controlling water level of new lake is Long Sault spillway dam, arch- 
many years were skirted by small canal that could handle only ing 2,250 feet across the channel from the New York mainland 
shallow-draft vessels like this pulpwood carrier. Key link in build- to Ontario’s Barnhart Island. This dam regulates the power pool 
ing seaway was flooding out rapids and the old waterway dams. that operates the powerplant built about three miles downstream. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY BRINGS 
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Great Changes in a River Valley 


More than 400 years ago French explorer Jacques Cartier 
sailed a thousand miles up the St. Lawrence River in his 
search for a new trade route to the orient, but was halted by 
the formidable rapids of the upper river. Ever since then, men 
have dreamed of taming those rapids, to allow deepwater ships 
unrestricted passage to the Great Lakes. With the building of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, the dream has become a reality. The 
river’s rapids have been eliminated and its winding channels 
straightened. But of perhaps even greater importance than the 
boon it has brought to navigation, the seaway has harnessed 


the power of the river to provide a great new source of elec- 


tricity. The huge dams that have transformed the stretches of 
white water into a placid lake are also providing water to spin 
the turbines of the second largest powerplant in the world 
(only Grand Coulee is larger). The seaway and power de- 
velopment, an international, joint effort of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and the New York State Power 
Authority, will have far-reaching significance to both Canada 
and the U. S. Already, construction has dramatically altered 
the face of the earth in the river valley. Thousands of acres of 
land have been flooded (see map above). Old towns have dis- 
appeared under the waters of the man-made lake. Modern new 
towns have grown almost overnight. New industry and manu- 
facturing plants are coming to the region, to put to use the 
millions of kilowatts of electrical energy produced by the 
power project. (For more about the seaway, turn the page.) 


Ocean-going ships from ports around the world will be able to use the 
deep channel of the seaway, to carry cargoes to and from the Great 
Lakes. Heretofore, ships more than 250 feet long and drawing more 
than 14 feet of water could not navigate the length of the St. Lawrence. 
The seaway allows passage of 27-foot-draft vessels, up to 760 feet 
long; this includes about 85 per cent of the world’s merchant ships. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—continued 


Eisenhower lock, at end of new 10-mile-long ship channel, is one of two deep locks now in opera- 
tion in American section of seaway. (An automobile highway tunnel passes beneath the lock.) 


Seaway changes look of the land 


The St. Lawrence seaway has strikingly reshaped the river’s upper reaches, and 
will bring more changes in years to come. A tremendous rehabilitation program 
was associated with the building of the giant power project. for an area of more 
than 20,000 acres was flooded to provide the required headpond. In Canada. half 
a dozen towns on the river bank were drowned by the rising waters behind the 
dams, and now ships pass over former homesites. About 6.500 people were re- 
located on high ground, some in their old dwellings, others in new homes; in all, 
550 houses, churches and other buildings were moved (moving and moderniza- 
tion were free to owners). In New York, farms and summer cottages were 
flooded. Many miles of railroad and highway on both sides of the river were re- 
located, to follow the shores of the new lake, which is dotted with little islands 
that once were hilltops. A shoreline park system with scenic drives is planned 
in the valley, and recreational facilities are being built. The development of 
this vacationland, together with the industrial expansion resulting from the 


power project, should bring new prosperity to the entire St. Lawrence region. 


Scenic vacationland—-beaches, fishing, boating and camping facilities Industrial progress in region is typified by new Chevrolet aluminum 
is developing around man-made Lake St. Lawrence. Summer foundry now nearing completion at Massena, New York. (In back- 
homes, resorts and modern motels are going up along the shoreline. ground is new high-level bridge; at left is golf-tee-type water tower.) 
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mile. This view, taken before flooding, shows cleared area (in left 


Relocated communities along Canadian shore include town of Iroquois, 
center) that was inundated. Iroquois control dam is at upper left. 


at the western end of former rapids area, which was moved half a 


New town of Long Sault, Ontario, is one of two communities replacing six flooded villages. 
Modern homes, churches, schools. shopping centers and facilities for municipal services were 
built. In the well-laid-out townsites, only the beautiful shade trees of the old towns are missing. 








CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE PEOPLE TAKING 


ime Out for Relaxation 


Enjoying the warm rays of the sun and the fresh air of 
a beautiful spring day, two daydreamers while away 
their lunch hour on a park bench near the Queens- 
boro Bridge in New York City. They were photo- 
graphed from a pedestrian walk on the bridge by 


Victor A. Petrillo of Mount Vernon, New York. 





Pipe-smoking angler, hoping to land some perch, finds complete 
solitude in the seemingly endless tunnel of arches that support 
a railroad bridge across the Gunpowuer River in northeastern 
Maryland. James P. Gallagher of Baltimore chose this angle 
to emphasize the “infinity of arches” in his photograph. 





Mending gear after bringing in their morning’s sardine 
catch, Portuguese fishermen and their wives joked 
and sang old songs to ease their work, as Roger 
Duvoisin of Gladstone, New Jersey, took this picture. 





Recreation means widely different things to different people. Some like 
the physical exertion of an active sport; others prefer just woolgather- 
ing. In the photographs on these pages, Chevrolet owners have pictured 
a variety of ways in which people seek diversion and relaxation during 
their leisure hours. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have photographs, 
either in black and white or in color, that you would like to submit for 
publication in FRIENDS Magazine, please turn to page 31 for details. 


Studying an outdoor exhibit of paintings, this passer- 
by paused in his tour of the sidewalk show for 
a closer look at a colorful work that had caught 
his eye, and gave Morris Kustoff of Flushing, 
New York, the opportunity to take this picture. 


Mixing it up in a game of rugby, student 
teams from two schools at Maesteg in south 
Wales were pictured by Anthony P. Mezoian 
of Portland, Maine, during his stay in 
Maesteg as an American exchange teacher. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


NEW Muffler by CHEVROLET—Designed for Peak Performance...for longer life. 


1. Double thickness laminated shell with four galvanized surfaces. 2. Ends 
galvanized inside and out. Secured with double-locked spun joints. 3. Elec- 
tric seam-welded gas-tight joints. 4. Multi-anchored, heavy-gauge inlet- 
outlet tubes. 5. Chambers designed for maximum silencing and efficiency. 


NEW 59 DESIGN GENUINE CHEVROLET PEAK PERFORMANCE MUFFLER 
Keep your Chevrolet dependable with genuine Chevrolet 
parts. 


This new muffler, for example, is built to resist the cor- ( 17 


Ask for 


rosive action of the many different kinds of acids formed 
by engine exhaust. It’s the new 1959 genuine Chevrolet 
muttler— available for most past model Chevrolets. 
When replacement parts are necessary, use parts built 
to Chevrolet's traditionally high standards of quality. 
Genuine Chevrolet parts meet these standards. They are Es ee Bae ae 
designed and manufactured to work together in your preys 
Chevrolet. : 


+ Cues : . : available at your Chevrolet dealer’s and lead- 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. ing independent garages and service stations. 








“Shaking” school and commercial buildings on his rounds, officer checks locks on doors and windows; he makes circuit at least twice nightly. 


The Law in a New flown 


Early last summer, when five rural towns near Palo Alto 
voted to merge into one community, the city of Fremont, 
California, came into being. Immediately, the city’s first 
police chief, R. F. Condon (right), began recruiting men 
for his new department. Screening experienced applicants 
from police forces in nearby cities—many were eager for 
the opportunity offered in a growing community—Condon 
selected his team. one lieutenant, three sergeants, two 
investigators, a juvenile officer and 18 patrolmen. On this 
and the following pages, FRIENDS shows how these men 


are insuring that law and order prevail on their new beat. 


Assigning duty, Chief Condon indicates a dan- 
gerous traffic intersection on city map and in- 
structs officer to patrol it with special caution. 
(Continued) 





THE LAW IN A NEW TOWN 





Testifying in court, as policemen are often required to 


do, a patrolman reports the facts in an auto accident 


Center of attraction with youngsters, a policeman ni ae: 


. . 1 % = he" 
makes it a point to be friendly, not feared. "aaa 


Fremont’s new police department has many duties 


Investigating a dog bite complaint, patrolman tells dog’s owner that Obtaining report of eyewitness to traffic accident, patrolmen 
the animal must be quarantined until rabies tests are completed. use radio to set up a roadblock to catch the hit-run driver. 





Because the five small towns that are combined in Fre- 


the department’s important weapons. Motor patrolmen 
mont are primarily residential and agricultural, the police 


one man to a car—work round the clock, in three shifts. 
Whatever calls they answer—dog bite, accident, robbery 
the officers strive at all times for good relations with 


citizens, to win cooperation and respect for the law. 


spend most of their time safeguarding people and 
property—preventing trouble, rather than solving crime. 


With 300 miles of highway to patrol, scout cars are one of 


Checking complaint of child neglect, officer calls headquarters, seek- 
ing help for four children and starting search for the mother. 


Dawn patrolman cruises lonely stretch of road. (Each car 
in six-car Chevrolet fleet is driven 7,000 miles a month.) 





Belle of the ball in the 1880s was as 
pretty as a picture in this lovely for- 
mal gown (it came from Paris) of cream 
silk moire and faille, trimmed with 
gold embroidery and blue satin ribbon. 
(To wear this tiny-waisted dress, she 
had to be laced up the back, hold- 
ing firmly to the brass bedposts while 
the laces were pulled ever tighter.) 


The motoring age of the early 20th 
century brought outfits like this 

linen duster and a long veil 
tied over the hat—for riding in 
open machines that whizzed along 
the unpaved roads of the era 
at a reckless 20 miles an hour. 








FROM DISCARDS TO GOODWILL INDUSTRIES CAME THESE 


The jazz age of the 1920s produced 
the flapper, the Charleston—and 
dresses that were scant and shock- 
ing. Hemlines went up to the 
knees, waistlines (if any) dropped 
to the hips. The silhouette was 
as straight as the sack dresses 
that were “new” last season. A 
helmet-like cloche hat or head 
band, gaudy jewelry and rolled 
stockings completed the costume. 





High style half a century ago was 
this black velvet dress, trimmed 
in silk net and soutache braid 
and with a wide silk flounce on 
the skirt. With an ostrich-plume- 
trimmed picture hat and _lace- 
fringed silk parasol, the wearer 
was indeed a lady of fashion. 


For morning housework years ago, when 
houses had no central heating and 
were chilly. an enveloping calico 
wrapper was just the thing. If an 
errand required going out-of-doors, 
a sunbonnet protected the creamy 
complexion so cherished by ladies. 


igh Fashions of the Past 


{ style show that looks back over the years, not toward the coming months. has been 


entertaining women’s groups in Detroit for the past five years. Staged by Goodwill 


Industries of Detroit, the show depicts old-time dresses, suits and accessories selected 
from discarded clothing that people have contributed to the organization through the 
years, and that handicapped employees in Goodwill workshops (/eft) have renovated 
and reconditioned. Purpose of this showing of yesterday’s fashions—some lovely, some 
ludicrous—is to acquaint people with Goodwill’s objectives. The organization operates 
for the training and employment of the physically handicapped. Discarded repairable 
clothing, shoes, appliances, toys, furniture and furnishings donated to Goodwill pro- 
vide the raw materials on which persons handicapped through illness or injury can 
learn new trades, acquire new skills and thus earn a living. The reconditioned articles 
are sold at low prices to budget shoppers in Goodwill stores. The non-profit Detroit 
Goodwill Industries—second largest of 120 in the U. S.—employs an average of 450 
persons, many of whom helped to recondition the dozens of costumes that appear in 
the fashion show. A few of those outfits are pictured on these pages, modeled here 


by Detroit-area young women, most of them employees of a large advertising agency. 


For a formal call in the old days 

when every lady had her 
afternoon at home and friends 
came for tea and to leave 
their cards in a tray in the 
hall—one wore one’s best go- 
to-meeting dress, like this one 
of black marquisite, trimmed 
with steel beads, purple em- 
broidery and Chantilly lace. 


Bathing dress of 50 years ago was 
somewhat daring, with a_ skirt 
reaching only to the knees. 
This black sateen beach costume, 
trimmed with rickrack, had a re- 
movable skirt, revealing match- 
ing bloomers. Stockings and can- 
vas shoes completed the ensemble. 





Lovely complexion, it is said, is the reward é VY} Favourite beau will be loyal and true if 
of the maiden who places a Ukrainian . / /- girl presents him with the most beau- 
egg in basin when she washes her face tiful of the eggs she has decorated. 


Quran ON 


-— 


These Eggs Recall Many Legends 


When Ukrainians decorate eggs at Easter time, they are 
preserving a tradition that dates back to the early days of 
their history and one that is deeply rooted in their culture 
and religious belief. Ancient legends relate the custom to 
Biblical stories, describing in one folk tale how the Virgin 
Mary offered decorated eggs to Pontius Pilate 
Christ's life. Another tale is about a peddler who aban- 
doned his basket of eggs to go to the aid of Christ as He 
staggered under the cross on the way to Calvary; on re 
turning to his basket. the peddler. who was Simon, found 


The designs used on the eggs have sym- 


to save 


the eggs decorated. 
bolic importance, too. 
Trinity; bright dots, the Virgin Mary’s tears; a fish, Christ: 
a fir tree, health; a horse, wealth; a reindeer, prosperity; 


a rose. love; endless curlicues, eternity. Eggs with these 


\ triangle represents the Holy 


decorations were supposed to have supernatural protective 
powers and were kept in the home to ward off lightning and 
fire. People also hid them in thatched roofs and under hay 
stacks as protection against high winds. Beekeepers put 
them under hives to insure a good supply of honey. Farmers 
buried them in their fields to assure a bountiful harvest. It 
was believed that every phase of life. in fact, could be 


helped and protected by rituals performed with these eggs. 


Age-old art of masking design in beeswax and dye- 
ing eggs in several colors is demonstrated here by 
member of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Church in Los Angeles, where Ukrainian-Americans 
carry on their colorful folk arts and_ traditions. 





HOBBIES 


Mustache cups, popular with men wearing a "“handle- 
¢ bar’ mustache many years ago, who needed the built- 
* in lip of the cup to keep their whiskers dry while they 

drank, are collected by Roy H. Gavitt of Peter- 


tit borough, New Hampshire. Some cups are inscribed: 
"Think of Me," “Always Be Happy" and "A Friend." 


More than 65 decorative crosses that can be worn as 
necklaces have been collected from all over the world 
by Mrs. Blanche L. Fewster of Sherwood, Oregon, 
during the past 18 years. Among the unusual materials 
used to make the crosses are cowhorn, coconut, ivory, 
tin and mosaic and juniper, myrtle and gum wood. 





When a lamb is hungry, and 
its mother can’t be found, 
the duty of a good shepherd 
is clear. Our cover picture 
is by John Mechling of Free © 
Lance Photographers Guild. ‘& 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'’ 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 


Beckwith D. Smith has been cultivating rare bulbs $10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
and flowers in his Jacksonville, Florida, garden the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
sr nahory nae th eed se peer mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
above), Clivia and a wide variety of lilies—have 
been exhibited at flower shows and on television. send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 


tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 


pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 





photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED ) .- Bie ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
2-3, F " : i : , 
oF — Rn adeaar Tae — ae duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
—_ Fn agg tg We ner te wy sat after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
(bottom). ’ Ross Medden—Black ¥ “; not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
arguerite Johnson. 11, Bob Smallman (fop . ; : 
Victor Jorgenson (right center), Joe Clark scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
b tt ¢ ; — . ° . . . . . 
(bottom ght). APIS PUcnart Seat ieee about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
a pg oy Sent finioo teen nett), Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Herb Nott—Black Star (bottom). 20, New York Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
State Department of Commerce (bottom /eft), : : : ‘ ‘ 
Norbert S$. Olshefski (a// others). 21, Ontario and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
Hydro (top), Herb Nott—Black Star (bottom) 
25-26-27, Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 28-29, 
Philip Foskett. 30, Richard R. Hewett. 




















‘"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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evy in springtime trim 


It’s spring, and winter has probably taken its 
toll of your car’s beauty. That’s why now’s the 
best time to bring your car in to our service 
department for a good, top-to-bottom spring 
cleaning. We'll wash it, touch up paint, clean 
upholstery, inspect the undercarriage, and 
polish your Chevrolet until it shines like new. 
You'll drive out feeling just about as proud 
as the day you bought it. 


MAKE THIS SIGN OF SERVICE YOUR SERVICE HEADQUARTERG 


It’s Chevy savings time—now, especially, during 
our 2nd Annual spRING SALES SPECTACULAR! Fo1 
service on your present car or spectacular savings 
on any NEW Chevrolet model, see us today! 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 





